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NOVELIST } about for a shelter from the coming storm. Poor beast !| Time flew rapidly away, and brought the hour forgpetir- 
™ ‘thaghe what were the beauties of nature to her, compared with the |ing. My hostess spread a buffalo-robe before the fire for 
— — — comforts of a sheltered hay-rick? And I must acknowledge, || my bed. The hut consisted of but three apartments, and 
FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. I began to grow almost as unpoetical as my horse, and al the two bed-chambers opened into the room where | slept 
. : ae | clean bed and a warm room were things which began to || lay down, but my busy fancy forewarned me that I should 
THE MEMORY OF OTHER DAYS. |, intrude themselves before my mind’s eye; for this lodging, | have but little sleep. The countenance of my kind enter- 
* Here's enow for sad thinking.” like a squirrel, on the limb of a tree, is a sad business at||tainer’s lovely daughter was stamped upon my heart. | 
1 am aware that I should impart no additional interest toll! the best. Alas, I sighed, I never felt my littleness before ; | thanked heaven for throwing me in her way. Surely it 
the incidents related below, by declaring them to be pears | | can scarce survive the pelting of the storm which is || was not madness in me to hope that | might make part of 
but if they did not actually eccer, it will require no very | brewing, while all those tiny little birds, which | could crush || that happy family. All was still and quiet. I listened, and 
violent effort of the imagination to believe that they might. | with my fingers, will but chirp the more gayly in the morn- ||] could hear her breathing so gently and calm—it filled the 
Yet believe me, gentle reader my pen would rebel against | ing, when the light awakens them. || air with sweet, balmy sounds—it was like magic to my feel- 
fiction—I enon absolute fiction ; it has too long been used | I turned my head to look for a scraggy oak to lodge in, lings. Perhaps she might be dreaming of me. 1 dared listen 
to the never-failing truth of figures to run wild now; it could || and perceived, apparently but a short distance from me, a no longer—I covered my ears with my hands, and soon fell 
eS ’ | j 


po more rise into the gilded regions of fancy, than the goose, | light gleaming through the trees. I spurred on my Rose-| asleep. But my mind did not lose sight of its object. I saw 


from which it was plucked, could mount with the lark in his| myself sitting by the side of my host's daughter, and | heard 


nante, and directly found myself in front of a neat log-hut, | 
is : which, in my anxiety to enjoy the prospect, I had over-| her call me by name, in @ voice so sweet, it stilled the beat- 
morning flight— . A Jo) 


looked. I could perceive an air of neatness and finish about | ing of my heart. Nothing im the realities of lite ever gave 
“ Turning a spirit as be nears the sky ” the hut and the small piece of land cleared in front of it, | me half the delight which I then experienced; it was the 
But I keep you, reader, like a chattering host, from your altogether unlike any of the rade hovels which I had seen | subtler part of my nature revelling in delights too delicate 
fare. Weigh it in the scales of probability, and if it be found} during the course of my journey : the rough logs of which | for the coarser waking sense. It is even now a balm to my 
wanting, lay not the sin at my door. I do but relate an-/ it was built were whitewashed, and a woodbine, which part- | feelings, when the recollection of it crosses my mind, 
other's adventure. Gentle soul! he had been a traveller, ly covered the front, took from them their uncouth appear- | | was aroused from this elysium by a heavy clap of thun 
and I do suppose that he was not wholly free from that) ance. It had but one window in front, but that sent forth a | der: | started upon my feet as it rolled away in deep hob 
amiable failing of adding to the stores of imaginary occur- | stream of light, of which no one, who has not, like myself, low reverberations. The storm which was gathering had 
rences so common among travellers; but the meek, gentle | seen, when preparing to spend a bleak night alone, and un- | burst; sudderly the rain ceased falling, the wind died away 
expression of his mouth, his shining silvery locks, and mel-| sheltered, can conceive the cheering effects. The door | and | could near no sounds but the rustling of the leaves, as 
low voice—all forbade a doubt to aught which he uttered. || opened, and a tall man, apparently about forty, issued from i the drops pattered among them from the eves of the house, 
| the hut, and invited me to alight, ina manner and tone of) The smouldering embers sent forth a dim light, which gave 
At the close of an autumnal day in the year 17**, I found | voice I little expected to meet with in such a place. lla heavy indistinctness to the objects in the room—it seemed 
myself emerging from the almost impassable forest which __ If | was struck at the singular appearance of the exterior to make silence palpable to the sight. ihe next moment— 
lay on the Niagara river, near Lewistown, through which I) of the hut, the interior was calculated to astonish me still | the sounds which broke that awful silence still ring in my 
had been travelling since daylight, without having met with, more, every thing wore the appearance of “ an elegant |! ears—one peal of thunder followed another, in quick succes 
ahuman habitation. I was weary and faint, and my jaded sufficiency ;’’ and I have never since seen an approach, at | sion; the rain poured down in deafening torrents ; the wind ia 
beast began to falter in her steps, and show her uneasiness least in appearance, to a contented lot. The room into ' creased to a tornado; and I could hear the crash of falling 
at her situation, by casting wistful glances at the long grass , which I entered was papered, and hung around with three | trees on every side, and the piercing screams of birds and 
which grew on every side, and making occasional spiteful portraits and some smali crayon sketches. In the fire-place | beasts, disturbed in their coverts. The rapid flashes of 
exertions to throw her rider, which, however, proved in-, glowed a huge oak log, which lighted up the whole room | lightning lighted up the heavens with a bright red glare, 
effectual. with its rich mellow flame. A brass lamp hung suspended | and added to the horrors of the scene, by showing the de- 
I always forget slight inconvenierces in contemplating from the rafters which formed the roof. The supper-table lsolation which the elements were making. Suddenly a 
the glories of nature, and I now felt myself richly paid for| stood spread out in the middle of the floor, at which sat jsheet of fame enveloped the house; the chamber where 
my weariness, in the scene which lay stretched out before the wife of my host and his daughter—they were his whole | Mary slept—for that was the name of my host’s daughter— 
me The Niagara rolled through a deep ravine on my left,| family. was burst open, and showed me her livid corse stretched 
now boiling and tumbling among the rocks which would My host was rather above the middle stature, and slight-| on the floor. The lightning entered her chamber, tore her 
impede its progress, and now laving the long grass and wa-, ly inclined to corpulency; bis hair, once cole-black, was | bed from under her, and in its escape had rent aside one of 
ter-lilies which grew in its quiet nooks. The decp blue wa.’ slightly frosted over ; his voice was soft and gentle; the ex- | the rafters in the roof, and the rain was falling in all iw 
ters of Lake Ontario were seen in the distance, stretched! pression of his eye was that ofa good-natured melancholy— | violence on her unsheltered body. Her parents rushed 
out till they appeared to mingle with the sky, and make part something of a constitutional dread, rather than a dislike | from their room to her assistance: I saw her mother fall 
of it. The forest trees glowed with all the rainbow tints of | of the world—a love of retirement, which might have been || senseless by her side. At this moment a sudden gust of 
autumn, and all their gay colours were reflected against turved by disappointment into misanthropy. His wife was || wind blew off the entire roof: a beam in its fall struck my 
the sky. The hand of civilization had no where despoiled | about the same age of himself. Her figure was slight, but | kind host on his head, and he fell dead on the bodies of his 
nature of her fantastic sportings. The venerable syca- || ber air was almost noble; her eyes beamed with intelligence | wife and child. 
mores, and straight, towering white oaks that surrounded | and good-humour, She was dressed in a very neat and! . . . . * . . . . 
me, looked as if they were co-existent with Adam. The | plain manner, which seemed something of a curtailed ele- | When I awoke in the morning, the sun had just begun to 
only sounds I heard, were the fluttering of birds, the wind | gance. As she sat at the supper-table, she looked the beau light up the tops of the tallest trees ; the rain was dropping 
sighing among the seared leaves, or the light step of a timid | ideal of a house-hold goddess, fl sullealy om my face from something above me, and I could 
deer bounding past me. The sun seemed setting for the “ Spotiess in linen, grass-bleached in her fame.” hear the cawing and fluttering of birds wheeling around my 
first time—so primitive did every thing appear. || But my host’s daughter—I dare not trust myself to speak head. I thought I had fallen from the tree on which I meant 
The fiery god seemed to have extinguished his flames in | of her as she should be spoken of—her figure sits before me to have passed the night. I attempted to rise, but my limbs 
the waters into which he sunk, for the clouds now began | now as she did then; the warm blush of her cheeks, the | were stiff. I felt cold, though my brain burned terribly 
rising one upon another, like huge volumes of smoke, till | glances of her down-cast eye, her bright flowing locks, and ||] put my hand to my forehead—there was blood upon it 
the west, with all its purple and gold, was hid from the | the silver tones of her voice—all live in my memory now. i A confused recollection of a horrid dream rushed through 
ight; the rainbow tints stole away from the forest-trees,| After our supper was finished, we drew round the fire, j|my mind. I made another effort to rise, and the sad reality 
and left them looking black and hideous ; the stars twinkled | and spent an hour in conversation. I was burning to learn |was before me. With great difficulty I reached the bodies 
faintly for a moment, and then shrouded themselves in inky | something of my kind entertainer’s story, but delicacy for- | of my kind entertainers: life was extinct in each, With 
vdpour. Nature was going into mourning; night had put bade me hinting at the subject. the assistance of some friendly Indians who came to the hut, 
on her blackest hood, and sat in moody silence, as if wait-| As the light fell on their calm and placid faces, it gave || made a grave, and in it burjed the bodies of father, mo- 
ing some dread event. I could hear the hoarse roar of the | them an appearance almost supernatural ; every earthly de- || ther, and child; and I could not suppress a wish, as I low 
distant falls as the darkness increased, and fancied I could|| sire in them appeared gratified in the possession of oni ered down the remains of the lovely and innocent Mary, 
see its long sheet of foam hanging like a winding-sheet, on) other; they looked like superior beings doomed for a cer-| that the same grave might have enclosed me. I made dili 
the blackness of the night. tain time to remain upon earth, and quietly and contented- gent inquiry, but I could never learn any thing satisfactory 
My tired beast grew impatient, and, used te hes master’s) ly waiting, in this retired nook, until they should be re-||of the history of this unfortunate family. No one knew 
tev¢ries, began to kick and plunge, as if to warmme to look I called to their tormer state of existence them. 1 Icarnt from one of the Indians who assisted me a! 
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their burial, that they had lived about two years in the hut, ver hope to obtain. Chagrined, however, as he was, he few of our authors have availed themselves of considerabl: 
but he knew nothing further. managed to put a good appearance on all his actions, and pathos im the progress of their story, giving a natural and 

I was then young and ardent, and looked upon the world the commencement of the eighth year found him free from | pleasing relief to comedy, which is frequently too apt to de 
as a vast parterre, from which every one might eull a bou-| apprenticeship, and at his father’s farm, What a difierence, generate into farce: but with all its diversity of character, 
quel to his taste; but this adventure taught me a lésson in however, a few years had wrought in him; though hardly plot, and execution, comedy seldom portrays that deep and 
life, which has influenced all my actions since. twenty-two, “ the young idea” had been taught “ to shoot” | affecting distress which raises the mind above the common 

I placed a board at the head of the grave, with the fol-, in such a manner, that all around him at home was far be-| sensibilities of ordinary life. 
lowing lines inscribed upon it; but every vestige of the neath his notice. He found his father ignorant, his mother We know not whether it be that we experience a gloomy 
equally so, and his brother George a blockhead; the house delight in conteme' :iico¢ destruction, or that a natural awe 
wanting in architectural elegance, and the interior badly for the magnanimous and great excites our curiosity to be- 
furnished ; the whole of the country establishment paltry— hold those of our own species tossed by the very whirl 
and his own ideas of too exalted a nature to brook such winds of passion and misfortune; but certain it is, tragical 
humble living. representations impress us with a deeper and more lasting 

Yet he had no wish to revisit London. He knew he should interest thanany others. The storm of the passions impart 
| find many glad of his company, and many whose presence | to us sensations parallei to those produced by the warring 
he could very well dispense with. What was he todo? of the elements. The picture of domestic bliss which eo 
He had formed no connexion, so as to be enabled to com- medy leaves for contemplation, delights us—for it is beauti- 
mence as lawyer himself. His father had expended a large | ful and placid; but the wreck and destruction with whic 
sum on his education, and would make no advance without) Tragedy, dipping ber pencil in blood, supplies the last sa 
| his son had some hopes of success ; and his aid in any other) touches of her gloomy portraiture, impress us with deeper 

way must needs be unavailing—for he was a man whose and awful emotions; for it is sublime. The simple tale o; 
circle of acquaintance was sinall and poor. With these and | Paul and Virginia, which, in the nursery, has drawn the 
many such reflections he unceasingly vexed himself; and as little prattlers from their noisy sports, and filled the inqui: 
a last resource, he made up his mind to visit some neigh- ing eye of silently-attentive childhood with a tear, w ill ofter 
|| bouring towns, and endeavour to get himself respectably | present itself, with every mournful particular, to mature 
THE FARMER’S SON. || situated, until such time as his affairs wore a better aspect. | imagination, and claim a niche in the temple of memory, 
|| Meeting with an attorney and notary public, who wanted | when the comic sports of the spring-day of life shall long 
a young man in his office, William was engaged at a trifling, have been forgotten. And the vision of the pallid corse ot 
salary. His master and he soon after disagreeing, they | the lovely and hapless Virginia, cast upon the shore of the 

S - . . : eparated, and William now accepte he r,@ is isle; ti yr of he . 1 1 th 

being himself almost devoid of education—excepting what separa d William n accepte d anothe roffer, hough distant tole | the agony of her expectant adorer, and th 
p p : ._ || his allowance was to be considerably less than before. grief of the inmates of the rural cottage where they were 
three years at a village academy affords—it was his mis-! ‘ : ae Sure . ‘ ; ‘ 
; : . ; . || Obliged to study economy in every respect, William’ reared in innocence, will never be denied the tribute of ow 
fortune to be fraught with an idea of making his eldest son). : PON ? ’ 1 j , — 
> ” || lived in very different style to what he had formerly done.|) sympathy, while sensibility can bend over the wreck oj 
at once a gentleman and a man of consequence. With this), ’ ’ 3 y 
‘ : " _| Had he not acted so pompously at home, he would now! youth, and worth, and loveliness. 
view—against all the advice of near relations, and persons |, : : . 3 ; _— : 
, : oases - | have returned there, until he could do better than bind him- In tragedy, the sublimer feelings of our nature are called 
more competent to judge of his abilities, and the propriety . |. 3 , . 
y . ° . . ‘a a || self to such iron-handed masters. | into exercise. We see mortals of a superior order acting 
of raising him so much above his station in life—William He al had it in his heed. | , , | 
. s ae io a e always had it in his head, however, some day or, 
was sent by his father to one of the first seminaries within || © aig * ™ 7 sateen d ape “ gol | : . 
as . i to signalize himself—perhaps by marriage—or his abili- | see the struggles of worth under the unmerited scourge ot 
twenty miles of the place. After remaining there afew) | © . ? \} : ; a0 . 
: ties—or he might become a partner—or be called to fill! oppression or mischance. ‘The most sacred chords of love 
years, he was removed to one of the colleges, and very : : - 
‘ . || and affection are torn by violence from the heart, and mag. 
shortly after he was articled to a lawyer in London, for a H aon ‘ r , 
term of years « The state some service ;” || hanimity herself shudders at the sight. Our tenderest 
. ; ; ; , : : . . . sympathies become volunteers in the cause of the oppress 
His father now congratulated himself on having, as he || but all his projects came to this :—being displeased with the | ~ P ‘ ithe rm 
: , , . | : esi de . ed, and we would start up in the energy of retributive jus- 
calculated, set his eldest son in the high road to make his |) hard labour required in his last place, he joined a recruit- ten to eh O aemrtntieten Chad Cvet 
in , ‘ : ee 2 ice, to crush the oppressor to the dust. ve day of retri- 
fortune. Apt to anticipate, he never ceased talking of the | ing party—became a common soldier—and fel] gloriously . tity, or y 
~ | bution does arrive, but the unfortunate live not to know the 


! 
hty prospects he had before his eyes; he would speak' h ] Sal ra. : . Ps : 
mighty p " . ae _— ae . = | at the battle of Salamanca | triumph of their cause. The consummation leaves an im- 
to one, of his son’s erudition—to another, of his rectitude— Ij . a 

pression of melancholy regret, and while it implants an ab- 
| horrence of whatever is cruel or treacherous, frequently 


and to a third, of his wonderful cunning at an early age. 
warns us of the fatal rock upon which the hopes of inno- 











grave and the hut have long since yielded to the hand of 
time, and they now live but in my memory : 


Here let the spicy breath of spring 
And sweetest airs of summer blow, 
° An tiny birds, with rainbow wing, 
Swell their soft notes at morning’s glow; 
And roses, wild, their odour fing, 
And modest, lowly violets grow, 
And mildest rays of Cynthia tall— 
One that sleeps here was like them all! 


Let loving fathers wander here, 
And duteous daughters in their bloom, | 
And tender mothers, husbands dear, 
Obedient wives, all hither come, 
And constant friendship, drop a tear 
For all, upon this grassy tomb ; 
For bere, beneath this mound, laid deep, 
Parents and child together sleep. 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 





Near Kendal, in the north of England, there resided, | 
some years ago, a farmer, a man who, by assiduity and at- 
tention to business, had amassed considerable wealth; but) 


under the influence of more than ordinary excitement. We 


|| some high station—or do 








It often happens, however, that our brightest hopes are ! TRACES AND CONNDS. 


blasted before we are aware, or can even perceive the cause || There are periods when even the sparkling eye of youth | hh . 

, : ] at : A 4 cence, by one rash step, may be for ever wrecked, 
from which our loss emanates. This turned out to be pre-|| and gayety becomes fatigued by gazing on the continued 
cisely our lawyer's case, as will appear iu the sequel. picture of comielife. Mirth, like the phosphoric emissions | soo we 

William was allowed about two hundred pounds every |! from the ocean-wave in the obscurity of twilight, sparkles | THE MARTYRED WIFE. 
year, to liquidate the expense of keeping up his respectable! upon the surface of the mind, and is necessary to dissipate || Albert, the only son of Duke Ernst, of Bavaria, was on 
appearance in the metropolis—and, as may naturally be|/ the gloom of “ moping melancholy ;” but its rays do not! of the most accomplished and valiant princes of the age tx 
expected, he saw no impropriety in living to the full extent || fathom the profound recesses of thought. There is a seri-|!jived in. His father and family had selected for his brid 
of his annual allowance; yet it will not be supposed other- || ousness mingled with the constitution of every man of the young Countess Elizabeth, of Wirtemberg. The con 
wise than that the largest amount of his expenditure was | mind, which renders hilarity only a secondary enjoyment | tract was signed, and the marriage on the point of taking 
occasioned by extravagant pleasures and empty show. He! of exalted nature. The momentary laughter produced by place, when the lady suddenly eloped with a more favoured 
dressed, lived, and paid his bills very well for five years ; || modern comedy is too frequently elicited by the delineation | lover, John, eneet of Werdenberg. The tidings wer 
the sixth, he was rather irregular; and the seventh found | of those very infirmities of mankind, which, upon reflec- | brought to Albert at Augsburg, where he was attending 





him deeply in debt—and, to complete the whole, with far| tion, we find to demand more our pity, or our humiliation. 
less knowledge of the law than the law was very likely soon | There are, indeed, follies and faults that no laws can avert, 
to have of him. | for which satire and laughter have provided a more severe, 

When the time for his departure from town drew near, || lash than the whip of stern reproof; and the greater por- | 
he felt himself overpowered with an unwillingness to return | tion of our established comedies are rich with this species 
to his humble home—to parents unacquainted with the ofmoral chastisement. But there is still a display of carri- 
world—to country friends—and boobies. No, he would go, cature which we are apt to encourage for the merriment it’ 
abroad—to France—Italy—or some place worth visiting. | excites—and of weaknesses which we are rather inclined 


| grand tournament given in honour of the approaching nup 
| tials; but they fell unheeded on his ear; as his heart, whic! 
jhad been consulted in the choice of his bride, had jus 
| yielded itself, ‘‘ rescue or no rescue,” to the bright eyes « 


la young maiden whom he had distinguished from the crow: 


|| of beauty that graced the lists. Virtuous as she was lovely 


Agnes Bernaur had obtained among the citizens of Au 
burg, the appellation of “the angel; but she was 





He opened his scheme to his companions in frivolity ; they | to smile at, than wish to correct. From this portion of|| daughter of a bather, an employment considered at th: 
approved his spirit, and praised his taste—but how was he comic entertainment, earned at the expense of the dignity | period, in Germany, as particularly dishonourable. Ri 
to gain his object? Friends were entreated to represent of human nature, the well reguiated mind reverts to more | gardless of consequences, however, he divulged his passie: 
the matter in a favourable light to his father; himself wrote, solid, and less vitiating enjoyment. and their marriage was shortly afterwards privately cel 
flattering letters ; and—his father was deaf to all. | Comedy presents us with the manners, the follics, and | brated in Albert's castle at Vohberg. Their happiness wa: 
William, now growing desperate, could not with all his! the eccentricities of domestic life. The field for inventive | doomed to be of short duration. Duke Ernst became pos 
store of philosophy, make out which way would be best for genius, in this portion of the drama, is as wide and diversi-| sessed of their secret, and the anger of the whole house « 
him to turn—if he went not abroad he would be laughed at;) fied as are the various and many-coloured scenes which i Munich burst upon the heads of the devoted couple! A 
and if be did go, he would indisputably bring upon his head | pass yearly and daily in the changeful panorama of busy || bert was commanded to sign a divorce from Agnes, an 
the displeasure of the kindest of parents. ‘Thus situated,||and fashionable life. The petulance and drollery of old)! prepare immediately to marry Anna, daughter of Duk 
William very unwillingly determined to visit home. He!|age; the obstivacy of parents; the delightful distress of|| Erich of Brunswick. The indignant prince refused to obes 
promised speedy payment to his creditors ; to his colleagues, | lovers ; the simplicity of rustic, and the cunning of city ‘| and being afterwards denied admission to a tournament at 
a short stay in the country : but to himself, nothing—ex-! life, with all the thousand plots and intrigues of fashion, i Regensburg, on the plea of his having contracted a disho 
cept vexatious disappointments, His father would want a) are worked up into a charming confusion ; and with a view || nourable alliance, he rode boldly into the lists upon the 
hundred things of him he would not like todo; and, on his| to teach the virtuous patience, and the faulty wisdom, the |} Heide Platz, before the whole company declared Agnes 


part, he would be courting his father for what he could ne- | whole is unravelled with philanthropic ingenuity. Not a’ Bernaur his lawful wife and duchess, and conducted her 
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his palace at Straubing, attended as became her rank. 
Every species of malice and misrepresentation was now set 
at work to ruin the unfortunate Agnes. Albert's uncle, 
Duke Wilhelm, who was the only one of the family inclined 
to protect her, had a sickly child, and she was accused of 
having administered poison to it. But the duke detected 
the falsehood, and became more firmly her friend. Death 
wo soon deprived her of this noble protector, and the fate 
of the poor duchess was immediately sealed. Taking ad- 
vantage of Albert’s absence from Straubing, the authorities 
of the place arrested her on some frivolous pretext, and the 
honest indignation with which she asserted her innocence, 
was tortured into treason by her malignant judges. She 
was condemned to die, and on Wednesday, October 12th, 
1436, was thrown over the bridge inte the Danube, amidst 
the lamentations of the populace. Having succeeded in 
freeing one feot frem the bonds which surrounded her, the 
poor victim, shrieking for help and mercy, endeavoured to 
reach the bank by swimming, and had nearly effected a 
ianding, when a barbarian in office, with a hooked pole, 
caught her by her long fair hair, and dragging her back 
into the stream, kept her under water until the cruel trage- 
completed. The fury and despair of Albert on 
bearing these horrid tidings were boundless. He flew to 
his father’s bitterest enemy, Louis the Bearded, at Ingol- 
stadt, and returned at the head of a hostile army to his na- 
tive land, breathing vengeance against the murderers of 
his beloved wite. The old duke, sorely pressed by the arms 
of his injured son, and tormented by the stings of con- 
science, implored the mediation of the emperor Sigismund, 
who succeeded, after some time, in pacifying Albert, and 
reconciling him to his father, who, as a proof of his re- 
pentance, instituted a perpetual mass for the soul of the 


dy was 


martyred Agnes Bernaur. 





INTERESTING FACT. 


While General Morillo and his forces remained at Mar- 
gavita, the last time, Madame Arismendez, a very beautiful 
and interesting woman, the second wife of the general, was 
captured by a detachment of the Spanish army, and carried 
to head-quarters. Arismendez vowed a tenfold vengeance 
when he ascertained his loss ; and immediately sallied forth 
with a numerous body of men, at the head of whom he at- 
tacked the enemy, slew a great number of them, and took 
a colonel and one hundred and sixty soldiers prisoners. 
This colonel, who was reputed the best officer in Morillo’s 
army, and was that leader's greatest favourite, had proved 
himself the most merciless destroyer of the Margaritanians, 
which being known to Arismensiez, the latter had been for 
a long time endeavouring to capture him; and having now 
succeeded, his doom was instantly fixed. When Morillo 
received intelligence of this disaster from the few who had 





escaped—as a Spaniard would have been killed by the 
piquets before he could have reached the infuriated gene- 
ral—he despatched a little native boy, one of his prisoners, 
with a note, proposing to restore Madame Arismendez, if 
his officer were sent back unhurt; and declaring that she 
should be put to death if he were not. The soldiers had 
already been slain when the note arrived ; to which Gene- 
ral Arismendez composed an answer conformably to the 
following translation. 

“General Arismendez wars not with women, but against 
ihe Spaniards, the enemies of his country, and the disgrace 
of human nature. General Morillo may act as he p.eases 
towards the wife of Arismendez: dearas she is to him, he 
holds the safety of his country dearer; and before the bear- 
er of this sets out on his return, the monster, whose hands 
have been so often steeped in the blood of its unoffending 
inhabitants, will be dead.” 

“ The above letter having been written, the two sous of 
Arismendez drew lots to determine which should execute 
the prisoner. Chance decided for the youngest, who se- 
parated the officer's head from his body with a machetti, 
in the presence of the boy-messenger, who was then sent 
back to his employer. On receiving the answer of Aris- 
mendez, Morillo was on the point of putting his fair cap- 
tive to death; when some of his officers, moved by her pi- 
liable situation and tears, diverted him from his purpose, 
and she was sent prisoner to Spain, and confined in the for- 
tress of Cadiz. From this place, after an imprisonment of 
a few days only, she contrived to escape in the habit of a 
seaman; and, as she spoke the Spanish language equal toa | 
native, she managed to get on board a merchant-vessel in | 
that capacity, which was just about t sail. This vessel was 


{soon after captured by a Venezuelean privateer, off the 

Western-Islands ; and in it, as a prize she now sailed in tri- 
jumph to her husband. When she landed at Margarita, all 

(the females of the island assembled on the beach to receive 
her, and strewed the path from the shore to the general's 
house, upwards of four miles, with flowers. A car was also 
constructed, in which she was drawn to her home, within 
view of the Spaniards, who could witness the procession 
from their posts. 





EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM ITALY. 


As we came near a little bridge, we fell in with a crowd 
of country lads, returning with their horses and mules from 
the city—whither they had proceeded early in the morning 
with loads of herbs for the market—to their masters’ houses, 
extending on this side along the cogst for a tract of about 
nine miles, Contented with having fulfilled their charges, 
they went romping along, challenging one another alter- 
nately to make proof of the swiftness of their animals, 
throwing lumps of earth at one another's heads, riding one 
another down, and filling the air with shouts of joy and de- 
rision at those among them who suffered themselves to be 
surprised or to be outdone in cunning or dexterity. 

Beyond the bridge, we heard a noise of quarrelling, 
which made us run in that direction. There was a young 
country-woman seated on horseback, with two little chil- 
dren disposed much at their ease in a couple of large pan- 
niers hanging at the animal's sides; she was disputing with 
her husband, who followed her on foot, for leave to dis- 
mount. She did, in fact, dismount by the assistance of a 
large stone, and compelled her husband to mount in her 
stead; after which she proceeded to justify her imcompre- 
hensible obstinacy to us. ‘He has been very ill,” she 
said, “‘ and now he is getting better; but it is impossible that 
he should go all this way ov foot: I can do it, for Lam in 
good health.” And pulling off her shoes, and taking a 
switch, she belaboured the animal to put him in motion 
again; while with a voice of apparent anger, but of real 
joy, she turned to her husband, who regarded her with a 
smile of tenderness and simplicity, and exclaimed, “1 
Know it, | know it; you want to fall ill again to ruin us; you 
want to leave my poor children orphans; but you shall not 
have your way.” In this manner, barefooted, but proud of 
her triumph, she tramped along after her family. O Sterne, 
Sterne, where art thou! This was a scene for thee! How 
would the tears of sympathy have rushed into thine eyes 
at beholding this feeling peasant putting forward her ma- 
ternal afiections, and delicately concealing her love for her 
husband, while both were equally manifest in the palpita- 
tions of her virtuous aud innocent beart! 


AN UGLY JIAN. 


Le Kain was the ugliest player on the French stage. The 
actresses, of course, were all his enemies; and, at his de- 
but, the boxes turned a look of disgust on his disagreeable 
face and ungainly figure. ‘The young actor, filled with the 
courage of despair, resolved to play Orosmane betore the 
court, and at once decide his fate. The audience, prevent- 
ed, perhaps, by etiquette, from expressing their disdain, 
became gradually accustomed to his appearance; and the 
first act was scarcely over when his destiny was indeed 
fixed. He had thrown himself headlong imto the passion 
of the scene, opened his way with irresistible force to the 
heart, and became beautiful with genius and sensibility. 
Louis XV. wept—* albeit unused to the melting mood ;”’ 
and the ugly Le Kain was from that day acknowledged to 
be the most profound and pathetic actor on the Freach stage, 


WARM CLOTHING, 


Our ancestors wore garments formed of materials much 
better calculated to exclude the efiects of cold and damp 
than we do in modern times. The attire of females, in par- 
ticular, consisted principally of woollens, worsted stuffs, 
and quilted and brocaded silks—a difference totally opposed 
to the light and thin draperies of our own fashions. Nor 
was the clothing of the male part of the community of 
former years, less adapted for protection from the vicissi- 
tudes of the weather. On this subject, Dr. Southey, in his || 
excellent work on Consumption, remarks, that in many | 
parts of Scotland, where consumption is now prevalent, the | 
old people affirm that it was unknown before the warm | 
Scottish plaiding was excianged for the thin, fine, cold 
English cloth, and woollen cotton . 


' 
| 
| 


BEAUTY OF FLOWERS. 

“It is anotion of many,” says Miss Kent, in a pretty 
| Paper in Loudon’s ‘ Magazine of Natural History,’ “and 
one that I the better understand, from having once parta- 
ken of it—that the study of botany detracts from our plea- 
sure in the beauty of flowers. There is, in flowers, some- 


thing of a poetic character, pleasurable and imaginative, 
which we fear to destroy by associations so mechanical as 
classes, orders, genera, petals, stamens, &c. The fear is 
groundless—we should rather look upon these systematic 
niceties as a foreign grammar, which opens new stores of 
poetry hitherto unintelligible to us. The mystery that lies 
in the heart and first cause of every thing, still remains the 
same—let us know as much as we can 

The beauty of flowers does not lie wholly in their vivid 
colours and brigit contrasts. The starry capsule of the 
corn-poppy, when its ephemeral petals have been carried 
away by winds, is still beautiful; the common blue-bottle 
of the corn-field wears a bright coronet of sky-blue florets 
every floret a fairy vase, in which vature has stored up 
sweet nectar for the butterfly and the bees, and when these 
ed chil 
un cradle 






have disappeared, there is beauty also in the w 
dren which they have left, rocking each in its gre 
In some of the species, these winged offspring are peculiarly 
beautiful. They seem like fairies’ shuttle-cocks, elegantly 
variegated at the base, and set with the most delicate fea- 
thers of a jet black, but so delicate as to show no bigger 
than hairs to the unassisted eye 


MARSHAL SAXE, 


The great Marshal Saxe was very fond of gayety, and 
used to say *‘ The French troops must be led on gaily.’ 
His camp was always a gay scene ; and it was at his camp- 
theatre that he gave the order for battle. The principal 
actress used to come forward and say, “ There will be ne 
play to-morrow, on account of the batile which the mar 
shal intends giving; the day following we shall act * The 
Cock of the Village,’ and ‘ The Merry lotriguers.’’ 





THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS, 

Not long ago a young officer who had made the cam 
paign of Egypt, fell in love with a young Parisian, and, in 
the Spanish fashion, began to walk under her window 
The lady was under the guardianship of ber brother, whe, 
being a married man, and wishing to secure his sister's for- 
tune for his own family, was, of course, much averse to 
her marrying. The lover, unable to open a correspou- 
dence in the usual way, but learning that his Rosina was 
fond of flowers, and had traflic with the bouquetiere seve- 


| ral times a week, bethought himself of turning to account 


the knowledge he had acquired in the East of the language 
of flowers, and forthwith established his head-quarters in 
the market. The bouquetiere was gained, aud, by her 
means, he conveyed to his mistress a carnation, the emblem 
of an ardent passion. Some days after, he received in re- 
turn a honeysuckle, the symbol of friendship; he replied 
by a heliotrope, which means love in sudness, and added 
the amaranth as a postscript, to signify constancy. For a 
long time ne received only the eternal honeysuckle ; but at 
last a rose-bud appeared, the avowal of a mutual affection, 
and then a veronica, which says, as plainly as a flower can 
speak, ‘“‘ The more I see you the more 1 love you.” The 
captain was enchanted; and although his mistress was 
hardly yet of age, he resolved to bring the romance to a 
conclusion, and carry heroff. This he explained in a very 
complicated bouquet; but unfortunately the young lady 
was not equally proficient in the language of flowers 
Wishing to make a longer reply than usual, she so embroil. 
ed her ideas that the astonished lover found among the 
flowers a pied-de-lion—coquetry—the monkshood—taille- 
ry—and at last a superb weed, the doleful emblem of strife 
and indifference! The despairing lover, when he abandon 
ed his position in the flowersnarket, was almost tempted to 
throw himself over the parapet. Believing that he had re 
ceived his leave from love, he petitioned also for that o! 
Mars ; and in this double retirement, like a true knight of 
romance, added to his coat of arms a scabious, the token o/ 


widowhood and grief. 





A BARBAROUS VILLAGE. 
In the village of Randolph, Ohio, which contains onl, 
about one thousand inhabitants, there are said to be twenty 
three barbers ! 
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|| person; modest, graceful, gentle, affectionate, grateful, and | 





VILLAGE TALES. | generous above all. 


— || The generosity of the poor is always a very real and fine 





HANNAH. || poor people the most generous. She loved to give; it was 
BY MIs8 MARY RUSSEL MITFORD. || her pleasure, her luxury. Rosy-cheeked apples, plums with 
the bloom on them, nosegays of cloves and blossomed myr- 
tle: these were offerings which Hannah delighted to bring 
to those whom she loved, or those who had shown her kind- | 
ness ; whilst to such of her neighbours as needed other at- 
tentions than fruit and flowers, she would give her time, 
her assistance, her skill ; for Hannah inherited her mother’s 
dexterity in feminine employments, with something of her 
father’s versatile power. 

Besides being an excellent laundress, she was accom- 
plished in all the arts of the needle, millinery, dress-making, 
and plain work ; a capital cutter-out, an incomparable men- | 
der, and endowed with a gift of altering, which made old 
things better than new. She had no rival ata rifacimento, 
as half the turned gowns on the common can witness. As 
a dairy-woman, and a rearer of poultry, she was equally 
successful: none of her ducks and turkeys ever died of 
neglect or carelessness; or, to use the phrase of the poul- | 
try-yard on such occasions, of “ ill-luck.’’ Hannah’s fowls 
never dreamed of sliding out of the world in such an igno- 
ble way ; they all lived to be killed, to make a noise at their 
deaths, as chickens should do. 

She was also a famous “ scholar ;’’ kept accounts, wrote , 
bills, read letters, and answered them; was a trusty ac-| 
comptant, and a safe confidante. There was no end to 
Hannah's usefulness or Hannah's kindness; and her pru- 
dence was equal to either. Except to be kind or useful, she 


i} 
THE prettiest cottage on our village-green is the little | 
dwelling of Dame Wilson. It stands in a corner of the com- 
mon, where the hedge-rows go curving off into a sort of 
bay, round a clear bright pond, the earliest haunt of the | 
swallow. A deep, woody, green lane—such as Hobbima or | 
Ruydsdael might have painted—a lane that hints of nightin- 
gales, forms one boundary of the garden, and a sloping 
meadow the other ; whilst the cottage itself, a low, thatched, | 
irregular building, backed by a blooming orchard, and co- 
vered with honeysuckle and jessamine, looks like the 
chosen abode of snugness and comfort. And so it is. 
Dame Wilson was a respected domestic in a most respec- 
table family, where she passed all the early part of her life, | 
and which she quitted only on her marriage with a man of 
character and industry, and ofthat peculiar universality of 
genius which forms, what is called in country phrase, a 
handy fellow. He could do any sort of work ; was thatcher, 
carpenter, bricklayer, painter, gardener, gamekeeper, 
“every thing by turns, and nothing long.”’ No job came 
amiss to him. He killed pigs, mended shoes, cleaned clocks, 
* doctored cows, dogs, and horses, and even went so far as | 
bleeding and drawing teeth in his experiments on the hu- | 
man subject. In addition to these multifarious talents, he | 
was ready, obliging, and unfearing ; jovial withal, and fond} 
of good-fellowship ; and endowed with a promptness of re- | 
source which made him the general adviser of the stupid, 
the puzzled, and the timid. He was universally admitted to | ®€¥¢r left her home ; attended no fairs, or revels, or May- 
be the cleverest man in the parish; and his death, which mgs; Went no where but to church; and seldom made a 
happened about ten years ago, in c 1 of standing | "earer approach to rustic revelry than by standing at her | 
in the water, drawing a pond for one neighbour, at a time |W" garden gate on a Sunday evening, with her little sister 
when he was overheated by loading hay for another, made | '™ her hand, to look at the lads and lasses on the green. 
quite a gap in our village commonwealth. | In short, our village beauty had fairly reached her twen- | 
5 : no st — || tieth year without a sweetheart, without the slightest suspi- 
Phe cheresigtonn emp her paitaneinet etry '| cion of her having ever written a love-letter on her own ac- , 


exalt to a co-partnery of fame, is simply nobody—a bell- | count; when, all on a sudden, appearances changed. She 
’ and one had seen 


ringer, a ballad-singer—a troller of profane catches—a fid- | ¥®5 missing at the ei accustomed gate ;’ 
fler—a bruiser—a loller on alehouse benches—a teller of 4 Young man go into Dame Wilson’s ; and another had des- 
good stories—a mimic—a poet! What is all this to com.-|| cried a trim elastic figure walking, not unaccompanied, | 
pare with the solid parts of John Wilson? Whose clock | down the shady lane. Matters were quite clear. Hannah 





hath Robert Ellis cleaned? whose windows hath he mend-|| had gotten a lover; and, when poor little Susan, who de- | 


» i ventured t th earer to the | : . 
serted by her sister, ventured to peep rather near money than she will know what to do with. Really the 


ed? whose horse hath he broken? whose pigs hath he) 
rung? whose pond hath he fished? whose hay hath he 

saved? whose cow hath he cured? whose calf hath he! 
killed ? whose teeth hath he drawn? whom hath he bled? ¢qually conclusive. 
Tell me that, irreverent whipsters! No! John Wilson is| Since the new marriage act,* we, who belong to country | 
not to be replaced. He was missed by the whole parish; magistrates, have gained a priority over the rest of the pa- 
and most of all he was missed at home. His excellent wife | rish in matrimonial news. We—the privileged—see on a 
was left the sole guardian and protector of two fatherless | work-day the names which the sabbath announces to the 

girls; one an infant at her knee, the other a pretty handy | generality. Many a blushing awkward pair hath our little 
lass about nine years old. Cast thus upon the world, there i lame clerk—a sorry Cupid—ushered in between dark and 
must have been much to endure, much to suffer; but it was light to stammer and hacker, to bow and curtsey, to sigan 
borne with a smiling patience, a hopeful cheeriness of spirit, or make a mark, as it pleases heaven. One Saturday, at 
and a decent pride, which seemed to command success as | the usual hour, the limping clerk made his appearance; 
well as respect in their struggle for independence. Without land, walking through our litde hall, I saw a fine athletic 
assistance of any sort, by needle-work, by washing and | young man, the very image of health and vigour, mental and 
mending lace and fine linen, and other skilful and profitable | bodily, holding the hand of a young woman, who, with her 
labours, and by the produce of her orchard and poultry, || head half buried in a geranium iv the window, was turn- 
Dame Wilson contrived to maintain herself and her chil-| ing bashfully away, listening, and yet not seeming to listen, | 
dren in their old comfortable home. There was no visible to his tender whispers. The shrinking grace of that bend- 
change; she and the little girls were as neat as ever; the | ing figure was not to be mistaken. 

house had still within and without the same sunshiny clean-|| ‘“ Hannah!” and she went aside with me, and a rapid se- 
liness, and the garden was still famous over all other gar-' ries of questions and answers conveyed the story of the 
dens for its cloves, and stocks, and double wail-flowers. | courtship. 

But the sweetest flower of the garden, the joy and pride} “ William was,”’ said Hannah, “ ahatterin B. He had 
of her mother’s heart, was her daughter Hannah. Well! walked over one Sunday evening to see the cricketing, and 
might she be proud of her! At sixteen Hannah Wilson’ then he came again. Her mother liked him. Every body 
was, beyond a doubt, the prettiest girl in the village, and liked her William—and she had promised—she was go- 
the best. Her beauty was quite in a different style from the | ing—was it wrong?” 
common country rosebud—far more choice and rare. Its) « Oh no !—and where are you to live?’ 
en sen na meow anny. he mens youn figure, “ William has got a house in B. He lives with Mr. Smith, 
copy _ Areca ngs ear tpn SPTIMEY» | the rich hatter in the market-place, and Mr. Smith speaks | 
élastic, and buoyant as a bird, and almost as shy ; a fair in- of him—oh, so well! But William will not tell me where 
nocent face, with downcast blue eyes, and smilesand blushes! our house is. I suppose in some narrow street or lane, 
coming and going ahmest with her thoughts; a low soft! which he is afrzid 1 shall not like, as our common is so 
voice, sweet even in its monosyllables ; a dress remarkable | pleasant. He little thinks—any where ” 
for neatness and propriety, and borrowing from her deli-|" ie at 
cate beauty an air of superiority not its own—such was the|| « It is almast unnecessary to observe that this little story was writ-| 
outward woman of Hannah. Her inind was very like her| ten dating the short lite of that whimsical ereeriment in legistotion 


gay group, was laughingly questioned on the subject, the 
hesitating no, and the half yes, of the smiling child, were 


! 








| thing; they give what they want; and Hannah was of all } 


; — 
She stopped suddenly; but her blush and her clasped 
hands finished the sentence, “‘ any where with him !” 


| “ And when is the happy day ?” 


“ On Monday fortnight, madam,” said the bridegroom 
‘elect, advancing with the little clerk to summon Hannah to 
ithe parlour, “ the earliest day possible.” 

He drew her arm through his, and we parted. 
The Monday fortnight was a glorious morning; one o{ 
|those rare November days when the sky and the air ar 
soft and bright as in April. 

“* What a beautiful day for Hannah!” was the first ex 
| clamation of the breakfast table. 
| “ Did she tell you where they should dine ?” 
| “No, madam; I forgot to ask.” 


| “T can tell you,” said the master of the house, with 


| somewhat of good-humoured importance in his air, some. 
jwhat of the look of a man who, having kept a secret as long 
|as it was necessary, is not sorry to get rid of the burthen, 
“ T can tell you: in London.” 

“In London !” 

“Yes. Your little favourite has been in high luck. She 
has married the only son of one of the best and richest men 
in B. Mr. Smith, the great hatter. It is quite a romance,” 
continued he: “ William Smith walked over one Sunday 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| evening to see a match at cricket. He saw our pretty Han- 


nah, and forgot to look at the cricketers. After having 
gazed his fill, he approached to address her, and the little 
damsel was off like a bird. William did not like her the 
less for that, and thought of her the more. He came again 
and again ; and at last contrived to tame this wild dove, and 
even to get the entree of the cottage. Hearing Hannah 
talk, is not the way to fall out of love with her. So William, 
at last finding his case serious, laid the matter before his 
father, and requested his consent to the marriage. Mr, 
Smith was at first a little startled; but William is an only 
son, and an excellent son; and, after talking with me, and 
ooking at Hannah—I believe her sweet face was the more 


| eloquent advocate of the two—he relented ; and having a 


spice of his son’s romance, finding that he had not men- 
tioned his situation in life, he made a point of its being kept 
secret till the wedding-day. We have managed the busi 
ness of settlements ; and William, having discovered that 
his fair bride has some curiosity to see London—a curiosi- 
ty, by the by, which I suspect she owes to you or poor 


| Lucy—iutends taking her thither for a fortnight. He will 


|then bring her home to one of the best houses in B., a fine 
garden, fine furniture, fine clothes, fine servants, and more 


|surprise of Lord E’s farmer’s daughter, when, thinking she 
had married his steward, he brought her to Burleigh, and 
installed her as its mistress, could hardly have been greater 
'I hope the shock will not kill Hannah though, as is said to 
have been the case with that poor lady.” 
| ‘ Qhno! Hannah loves her husband too well. Any wher: 
jwith him !”’ 
| And I was right. Hannah has survived the shock. She 
jis returned to B., and I have been to call on her. I never 
saw any thing so delicate and bride-like as she looked in 
|her white gown and her lace mob, in a room light and sim- 
iple, and tasteful and elegant, with nothing fine except some 
beautiful green-house plants. Her reception was a charm- 
jing mixture of sweetness and modesty, a little more re- 
|spectful than usual, and far more shamefaced! Poor thing 
|her cheeks must have pained her! But this was the only 
\difference. In every thing else she is still the same Han 
‘nah, and has lost none of her old habits of kindness and 
gratitude. She was making a handsome matronly cap, evi: 
dently for her mother; and spoke, even with tears, of he: 
new father’s goodness to her and to Susan. She would 
fetch the cake and wine herself, and would gather, in spit: 
of all remonstrance, some of her choicest flowers as a part 
ing nosegay. She did, indeed, just hint at her troubles 
)with visiters and servants—how strange and sad it was !— 
'seemed distressed at ringing the bell, and visibly shravk 
from the sound of a double knock. But, in spite of thes: 
calamities Hannah is a happy woman. The double rap wa: 
|her husband’s, and the glow on her cheek, and the smile 
\of her lips and eyes when he appeared, spoke more plain! 
than ever, ‘‘ Any where with him!" 





SCRAP. 
, Use yourself to kindness and compassion, and you ma) 
‘expect kindness and compassion in return. Some peop! 
are afraid of being fon kind 
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THE TOUCHY LADY. 
BY THE SAME. 





ll world. She never heard that “ word of fear,” especially 1 perfect ; that your fo be not forgotten; that the offending 
| when introduced to a new acquaintance, without looking Benjamin be omitted; and that the style and title of her 
| as if she longed to spell it. Anne was bad enough ; people mansion be set forth in full glory. And when this is achiev- 


One of the most unhappy persons whom it has been my | had housemaids of that name, as if to make a confusion ; 
fortune to encounter, is a pretty woman of thirty, or there- 2nd her grand-mamma insisted on omitting the final ¢, in 
about, healthy, wealthy, and of good repute, with a fine Which important vowel was seated all it could boast of ele- 
house, a fine family, and an excellent husband. solitary | gance or dignity; and once a brother of fifteen, the identi- 
calamity renders all these blessings of no avail—**e gentle- cal brother Harry, an Etonian, a pickle, one of that order 
woman is touchy. This affliction has given a colour to of clever boys who seem born for the torment of their fe- 
her whole life. Her biography has a certain martial digni- | male relatives, ‘“ foredoomed their sister's soul to cross,” | 
ty, like the history of a nation; she dates from battle to bat- actually went so far as to call her Nancy! She did not box 
tle, and passes her days in interminable civil war. || his ears, although how near her tingling fingers’ ends ap- 

The first person who, long before she could speak, had | proached to that consummation, it is not my business to tell. 
the misfortune to offend the young lady, was her nurse ; | Having suffered so much from the perplexity of her equi- 
then in quick succession four nursery maids, who were Y°Ca! maiden-name, she thought herself most lucky in pitch- 
turned away, poor things! because Miss Anne could not ®g on the thoroughly well-looking and well-sounding ap- 
abide them ; then three governesses ; then two writing-mas- Pellation of Morley, for the rest of her life. Mrs. Morley— 
ters; then one music-mistress; then a whole school. On ®0thing could be better. For once there was a word that 
leaving school, affronts multiplied of course, and she has 4id not affront her. The first alloy to this satisfaction was 
been in a constant miff with servants, tradespeople, rela- | her perceiving on the bridal cards, Mr. and Mrs. B. Morley, 
tions and friends, ever since ; so that although really pretty and hearing that close to her future residence lived a rich 
—at least she would be so if it were not for a standing bachelor uncle, till whose death that fearful diminution of 
frown, and a certain, watchful defying look in her eyes—de- her consequence, the Mrs. B. must be endured. Mrs. B.! 
cidedly clever and accomplished, and particularly charita- The brow began to wrinkle—but it was the night before the 
ble, as far as giving money gues—your ill-tempered wo- wedding, the uncle had made some compensation for the 
man has often that redeeming grace—she is known only ¢time of being born thirty years before bis nephew, in the 
by her one-absorbing quality of touchiness, and is dreaded | Shape of a superb set of emeralds, and by a fortunate mis- 
and hated accordingly by every one who has the honour take, she had taken it into her head that B. in the present 
of her acquaintance. case, stood for Basil, so that the loss of dignity being com- 


Paying her a visit is one of the most formidable things | Peesated by an increase of elegance, she bore the mee 


that can be imagined, one of the trials which, in a small | Pretty well. i 
It was not till the next morning, during the ceremony, | 


way, demand the greatest resolution. It is so difficult to 
find what tosay. You must make up your mind to the af-, that the full extent of her misery burst upon her, and she) 
fair as you do when going into a shower bath. Differing found that B. stood not for Basil, but for Benjamin. Then) 


from her is obviously pulling the string; and agreeing with the veil fell off; then the full horror of her situation, the a 


her too often, or too pointedly, is nearly as bad: she then | front of being a Mrs. Benjamin, stared her full in the face ; || 


suspects you of suspecting her infirmity, of which she has |! and certainly but for the accident of her being struck dumb 
herself a glimmering consciousness, and treats you with a || by indignation, she never would have married a man so ig- 
sharp touch of it accordingly. But what is there that she | nobly christened. ) 
will not suspect? Admire the colours of a new carpet, and! Her fate has been even worse than then appeared proba- 
she thinks you are looking at some invisible hole; praise | ble; for her husband, an exceeding popular and convivial 
the pattern of a morning cap, and she accuses you of think- | person, was known all over his own country by the familiar 
ing it too gay. She has an ingenuity of perverseness | diminutive of his ill-omened appellation ; so that she found 
which brings all subjects nearly to a level. The mention || herself not merely a Mrs. Benjamin, but a Mrs. Ben., the 
of her neighbours is evidently taboo, since it is at least || wife of a Ben. Morley, junior, esq.—for the peccant uncle 
twenty to one but she is ina state of affront with nine-tenths I was also godfather and namesake.—Oh ! the Miss Smith, the | 


of them ; her own family are also taboo for the same reason. | Ann, even the Nancy, shrunk into nothing when compared | 
Books are particularly unsafe. She stands vibrating on | with that short word. 


t 


ed, make up your mind to her taking some inexplicable af- 
front after all. Thrice fortunate would he be who could 
put twenty words together without affronting her. Besides, 
she is great at a scornful reply, and shall keep up a quar- 
relling correspondence with any lady in the world. Her 
letters are like challenges ; and but for the protection of the 
petticoat, she would have fought fifty duels, and have been 
either killed or quieted long ago, 

| Ifher husband had been of her temper, she would have 
brought him into twenty scrapes ; but he is as unlike her as 
possible : a good-humoured rattling creature, with a perpe- 
tual festivity of temper, and a propensity to motion and 
laughter, and all sorts of merry mischief, like a schoolboy 
in the holidays, which felicitous personage he resembles 
bodily in his round, ruddy, handsome face, his dancing black 
eyes, curling hair, and light active figure, the youngest 
man that ever saw forty. His pursuits have the same happy 
juvenility. In the summer he fishes and plays cricket; in 
the winter he hunts and courses; and what with grouse * 
and partridges, pheasants and woodcocks, wood-pigeons 
and flappers, he contrives pretty tolerably to shoot all the 
year round. Moreover, he attends revels, races, assizes, 
and quarter-sessions; drives stage-coaches, patronises 
plays, is steward to concerts, goes to every dance with. 
in forty miles, and talks of standing for the county ; so that 
he has no time to quarrel with his wife or for her, and af- 
fronts her twenty times an hour simply by giving ber hes 
‘own way. 

To the popularity of this universal favourite, for the rest 
|less sociability of his temper is invaluable in a dull country 
| neighbourhood, his wife certainly owes the toleration which 
| bids fair to render her incorrigible. She is fast approach- 
ing to the melancholy condition of a privileged person, one 
put out of the pale of civilized society. People have left 
off being angry with her, and begin to shrug up their shoul- 


| ders and say it is her way, a species of placability which 


only provokes her the more. For my part, I have too 
great a desire to obtain her good opinion to think of treat 
ing her in so shabby a manner; and as it is morally certain 
that we shall never be friends whilst we visit, 1 intend to 
try the effect of nov-intercourse, aud to break with her out- 
right. 

If she reads this article, which is very likely, for she is 
addicted to new publications, and thinks herself injured if 
|a book be put into her hands with the leaves cut—if she 
| reads only half a page she will inevitably have done with 


| 
| 


the pinnacle where two fears meet, ready to be suspected i Neither is she free altogether from misfortunes on her! me for ever. If not, there can hardly be any lack of a suf- 
of blue-stockingism on the one hand, or of ignorance and side of the house. There is a terrible mes-alliance in her §cient quarrel in her company; and then, when we have 
frivolity on the other, just as the work you may chance to own family. He favourite aunt, the widow of an officer ceased to speak or to curtsey, and fairly sent each othex 
name happens to be recondite or popular ; nay, sometimes | with five portionless children, became one fair morning the | to Coventry, there can be no reason why we should not be 
the same production shall excite both feelings. wife of a rich mercer in Cheapside, thus at a stroke gain- on as civil terms as if the one lived at Calcutta, and the 


‘Have you read Hajji Baba?” said I to her one day last ing comfort and losing caste. The manner in which this | other at New-York. 


winter, ‘‘ Hajji Baba the Persian?” 
“ Really, ma’am, I am no orientalist.”’ 


| affected poor Mrs. Ben. Morley is inconceivable. She talk- - 





|ed of the unhappy connection, as aunts are wont to talk | 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. | 


“ Hajji Baba, the clever Persian tale?” continued I, de-| when pieces get paired at Gretna Green, wrote a formal | _ 





fermined not to be daunted. | renunciation of the culprit, and has considered herself in-! 
“I believe Miss M.” rejoined she, “that you think I bave sulted ever since if any one mentions a silk gown in her 

nothing better to do than to read novels.’’ And so she | presence. 

snip-snaps to the end of the visit. Another affliction brought on by her own family, is the 
Even the Scotch novels, which she does own to reading, | production of a farce by her brother Harry—born for her 

are no resource in her desperate case. There we are ship- | plague—at the theatre. The farce was damned, as the au- 


PAULDING. 


| Tne last humourous work of Paulding, ‘‘ The Mirror fos 
| Travellers,’ among its many burlesque descriptions and 
'laughable stories, contains many fables from which may be 
|derived a good moral. Such is the following, ridiculing 


wrecked on the rocks of taste. A difference there is fatal. thor—a clever young fellow—declares most deservedly. | the idea that the world, or the people, have increased In 
She takes to those delicious books as personal property, He bore the catastrophe with great heroism; and celebrat- | wisdom, as the world has increased in age—than which 
and spreads over them the prickly shield of her protection in ed its downfall by venting sundry good puns and drinking | there could not be an assumption farther from the fact 
the same spirit with which she appropriates her husband an extra bottle of claret ; leaving to Anne, sister Anne, the | The works of Locke, Bacon, and Newton, have not yer 
and her children; is huffy if you prefer Guy Mannering tu pleasant employment of fuming over his discomfiture—a’ given place to sublimer speculations, more certain diseo 


the Antiquary, and quite jealous if you presume to praise task which she performed con amore. 


Actors, manager, | veries, or sounder maxims, from the modern wiseacres 


Jeanie Deans; thus cutting off his majesty’s lieges from audience and author, seventeen newspapers and three ma- 
the most approved topic of disussion among civilized peo- gazines, had the misfortune to displease her on this occa- 
ple, a neutral ground as open and various as the weather, sion; in short, the whole town. Theatres and newspa- 
and far more delightful. But what did I say? The very pers, critics and the drama, have been banished from her 
weather is with her no prudent word. She pretends to skill conversation ever since. She would as lieve talk of a silk- 


who have had all the benefit of their predecessor's expe 
rience, in addition to their own natural geniuses. It will 
be many years, we imagine, before this little story can be 
reversed. 

‘ One day the Caliph Almansor, one of the vainest of the 


in that science of guesses commonly called weather-wis- mercer. 


| Arabian monarchs, was conversing familiarly with the fa- 


dom, and a fog, or a shower, or a thunder-storm, or the 


Next after her visiters, her correspondents are to be pi-|| mous poet Fazelli, with whom he delighted to talk, when 





blessed sun himself may have been rash enough to contra- tied; they had need look to their P’s and Q’s, their spelling | retired from the cares of hisempire. * Thou thinkest,’ said 
dict her bodements, and put her out of humour for theday. and their stationary. If you write a note to her, be sure | he to Fazelli, ‘ that I am not wiser than my father. Why is 

Her own name has all her life time been a fertile source that the paper is the best double post, hot-pressed and gilt- | it so; doth not every succeeding generation add to the wis 
ef misery to this unfortunate lady. Her maiden name ,edged; that your pen is in good order; that your “ Dear | dom of that which preceded it!’ ‘ Dost thou think thyseli 
was Smythe, Anne Smythe. Now Smythe, although per- Madams” have a proper mixture of regard and respect;|| wiser than the propbet?’ answered the poet, bowing his 


feetly genteel and unexceptionabie to look at, a pattern ap- and that your folding and sealings are unexceptionable. | head reverentially, ‘ Assuredly not,’ answered the caliph 
pellation on paper, was, in speaking, no way distinguished | She is of a sort to faint at the absence of an envelope, and | ‘ Dost thou think thyself wiser than Solomon ?’ asked the 
Smiths who cumber t 


Note, above all, that your address be) poet, bowing still lower. ‘ Assuredly not,’ ggain answered 





from the th ds of ¢ Ito die of a wafer. 
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the caliph. ‘ Dost thou think thyself wiser than Moses, who 


satisfaction, in placing the four corners on a level, and was 


communed with Allah himself?’ a third time asked the poet, | delighted with his improvement; until going into his house, 


bowing to the ground. Almauysor was for a moment very 
thoughtful, and held down his head. ‘ Assuredly not,’ re- 
plied he at length, ‘1 were foolishly presumptuous to 
think so.’ 

* « Then how,’ resumed Fazelli, ‘ canst thou prove that 
each succeeding generation is wiser than another that is 
past?’ ‘ The aggregate of knowledge is certainly increased,’ 
replied the caliph. ‘ True, O my king,’ replied Fazelli, 
“ but knowledge is not wisdom. Wisdom points out the 
road to happiness and virtue; knowledge is only an ac- 
quaintance with a mass of facts, which are not necessarily 
connected with either wisdom, virtue, or happiness, the 
only objects worthy the pursuit of a wise man. The know- 
ledge of things has certainly increased; but, Oking! remem- 
ber that wisdom is always the same; as much so as the great 
power by whom it is dispensed, Thou mayest perhaps 
know more of the moon, the stars, the earth, and the seas, 
than thy father ; but of thy organization, thy soul, thy pas- 
sions, appetites, the power to direct them, and the Being 
who bestowed them upon thee, thou knowest no more than 
the meanest of thy father’s slaves.’ ‘ Thou sayest true,’ 


replied the caliph, bowing his head reverently— Allah teach | 
|) owners. 


me humility.’ ‘Great king,’ said Fazelli, ‘lament not thine 


| he beheld, with utter dismay, that the shock given to the 
| old edifice, and the disturbance of its various parts, which 
| had been cemented by time into one solid mass, had cracked 


his walls, so that they looked like a fish-net; dislocated the 


| window sills, removed the ends of the beams from their 


ancient resting-places; in short, wrecked the whole esta- 
blishment. It was become like a sieve, and the next time 
it rained, the whole family came out like drowned rats. 


| There was not a dry corner in the whole house, nor a dry 


thread on its occupants. 

“ The poor man set himself to work to remedy these in- 
conveniences, and from time to time laid out a great deal of 
mouey, in stopping crannies and setting the dislocated 
limbs. But all would not do—the whole frame of the edi- 
fice had been shaken to its centre, by the disturbance of its 
parts. There was no mending it, and nothing was left but 
to pull it down, and build a new one, with all the modern 
improvements. The man of the crooked chimney also re- 
solved to do the same. But the man who begins to dig a 
new cellar very often commences undermining his own 
prosperity. The houses were at last finished, and very fine 


' houses they were—but they did not belong to the original 


They were mortgaged for more than half they 


ignorance. Every thing we cannot comprehend furnishes|, were worth; and in process of time, money growing very 


,” 


proof of the existence of a Being wiser than ourselves. 

The subjoined is told in Paulding’s best manner. The 
spirit of improvement rages like an epidemic, anc is not to 
be cured by any measures, Individuals may learn expe- 
rience after actual losses, but the spirit of improvement goes 
on, extending its benefits from the rich to the poor; for al- 
though censurable when carried to excess, all improve- 
ments give employment to artizans of same kind, and are 
therefore beneficial to the creat whole. The case of the 
two Dutch houses here mentioned, is one of common oc- 
currence : 

* Toace had two near neighbours, who lived in a couple 
of old-fashioned Dutch houses, which, though they nade 
no great figure without, were very suug and comfortable 
within, and accorded very well with their circumstances, 
which were but moderate. One of the houses had sunk at 
one of the corners a few inches, in consequence of some 
little defect in the foundation ; but this had happened twen- 
ty years before, and the building had ever since remained 
perfectly stable, being reckoned noi the least injured or the 
worse for this little eccentricity of shape. The other house 
had some little defect in the chimney, which, although it 
might as well not have been there, was of no serious con- 
sequeuce. Both lived perfectly content, and if a wish would 


have removed these trifling defects, they would hardly | 


have taken the trouble to utter it, 

“* In process of time, however, the spirit of improvement 
got into our part of the town, aud some great little busy 
body suggested to the owners of the two houses, the per- 
fect ease with which the sunken corner and the crooked 
chimney might be remedied, at a trifling expense. At first 
they wisely shook their heads; but the advice was repeated 
every day, and every body knows that the perpetual repe- 
tition of the same thing, is like the dropping of water—it 
will wear away a stone at last. My two neighbours at 
length began to talk over the matter seriously together, and 
one day came to consult me on the matter, ‘ Let very 
weil alone,’ said I, and they went away, according to cus- 
tom, to do exactly contrary to the advice they came to so- 
licit. The owner of the house with the sunken corner, and 
he of the crooked chimney, accordingly the next day went 
to work, under the direction of the disciple of public im- 
provements, to remedy these mortal inconveniences which 
they had borne for more than twenty years with the most 
perfect convenience. One got a great jack-screw under 
the delinquent corner; the other raised a mighty beam 
against his chimney, and to work they went, screwing and 
pushing with a vengeance. In less than fifteen minutes the 


crdoked chimney, being stubborn with age, and withal| 
somewhat infirm, instead of quictly returning to the per-| 


pendicular, broke short off, and falling through the roof, 
upon the garret floor, carried that with it, and the whole 
mass stopped not to rest, till it found solid bottom in the 
cellar. It was very well that the dame and all the children 
were out of doors, witnessing the progress of the experi- 
ment, Here was an honest, comfortable little Dutch house, 
sacrificed to the improvement of a crooked chimney. 

‘ The man of the sunken corner succeeded to his utter 


| searce, they were sold for just enough to satisfy the credi- 


tors. The end of all was, that my good neighbours had ex- 


changed the little houses with the sunken corner and crook- 


ed chimney, for an immense mansion, without walls or 
chimney. They were literally turned out of doors, ‘I wish 
we had let very well alone,’ said they to me, as they de- 


i parted to the wilderness to begin the world anew.” 
Little men, says the fable, should never meddle with | 


great matters, for fear of the consequences, and Paulding 
has thus illustrated the maxim: 

‘* A cunning, dexterous angler once threw his line into a 
deep, clear stream, where he waited patiently and watch- 
fully, till he saw a fine trout slowly come forth from his 
profound recess under the cold, shady bank, and float cau- 
tiously towards the bait. But just as he was about swallow- 
ing it, a little rascally minnow, not as long as my finger, 
darted before him, took hold of the hook, and away he 
skirred with it to the shallowest part of the brook. The 
trout swam slowly back to his recess, and the angler pull- 


ing up the minnow, and taking it in his hand, exclaimed, | 


“ Thou art so small and contemptible, that | would let thee 
go again, were it not that thy impertinent meddling lost me 


a fine trout.’ So saying, he cast it indignantly on the sand, ° 


where it perished miserably in the nooutide suv.” — Galaxy. 





EXTRACTS FROM ENGLISH PAPERS 


RECEIVED AT THIS OFFICE, 





DELICATE PERPLENITY. 
A poor fellow was once, some how or other, admitted into 
a large company toan entertainment given by a geutleman 
to a number of friends: being pleased with the certainty o: 
a dinner that day, he was willing to provide also for the 
morrow ; in consequence of which, fixing his eye upou the 


leg of a turkey, he took an opportunity of slipping it off his | 


plate into his pocket, having hastily wrapped it in a piece 
of paper. While he was applauding himself for the dexte- 
rity which he conceived he had made use of, that mischiev- 
ous fortune which seems to deli:ht in deceiving the hopes 
of the miserable, was at work in bringing about an incident 
which covered him with confusion. Some of the servants 
perceived that a large silver spoon was wanting, which not 
being found after a strict search, the master of the house 
conceived he was justifiable in suspecting some one of his 
guests. It may be easy to guess from appearances whom he 
suspected most ; therefore, supposing he had found his man, 
elevating his voice, he said, ‘‘ Gentlemen and ladies, the 
request I have to make will not be considered as unreason- 
able by any one individual, excepting the bad character 
that has been introduced amongst us. One of my servants 
may, possibly, have concealed the article which is missing, 
therefore, tu justify ourselves, | propose that we should 
search each other—I will begin with this gentleman here,’— 
meaning the ill-dressed guest, whose embarrassment might 
then have been read in his face by every one present. The 
rest of the company were also still more persuaded of his 
guilt when he begged it as a favour, of the master of the 


house, to speak to him in another room, where he candid 
ly produced the leg of the turkey, and owned his motiy, 
for concealing it; but the agreeable surprise of al! the com. 
pany may be better conceived than expressed, when one 
of the servants came to inform the master that the spoon 
was found below; a striking lesson against judging from 
appearances. 


MORATIN. 

This distinguished Spanish dramatist died at his house 
in Paris, on the twenty-second of last month. He is placed 
by many of the French critics next to Moliere, and, o: 
course, far above Goldoni and the English comic dramatist; 
including Sheridan. His comedies display little imagination ; 
and in the serious parts he is particularly defective: hix 
lovers, especially, are still more stupid than lovers general 
ly are. But these faults are amply redeemed by the wit 
and pleasantry of his d’alogues, and the truth and origina 
ity of his comic characters. A complete edition of jis 


works was published in 1824. 


THE MISANTHROPE. 


I was not born to hate my kind— 
Love was my native element ! 
The visions of my youthful mind 
Were all with passion blent; 
But ‘twas a passion pure and high, 
And boundless as eternity. 


I loved—I loved all living things, 
The veriest wretch | could not hate 
I wept my own imaginings 
Of the bereft heart’s dreary state— 
I would have toiled in mine, on wave, 
One being from that lot to save. 


The childish thought, that many a flowe) 
Gave me “ good morrow !”’ as | gazed, 
Long, long survived the childish hour— 
And if in summer-tide | raised 
Glad looks to heaven, the sunny sky 
Seemed lovingly to make reply. 
The birds that glanced from bower or tree 
The happy birds! my kindred were ; 
They winged spirits seemed to be, 
And I their joyous flight could share— 
All nature had a voice to move 
My echoing heart—and that was love! 


O how it smote, and chilled, and wrung 

That trusting heart, when one by one 
The gems of fancy were unstrung 

By cruel hands! and life’s stripped zone 
On which they lay with fond caress, 
Appeared in native barrenness. 

The love that could not change, grew cold 

The friendship unto death, had fled 
Fre its first rising moon waxed old— 

The (ew were numbered with the dead 
Who “ promised better things’ —and they— 
O who could wish their longer stay ? 

To linger, when the light is gone, 

Upon a dreary, sea-beat shore— 

To search for summer-flowers where noué 

For them shall ever blossom more— 

To listen to the stranger young, 
Speaking as in a foreign tongue— 
To see the throngs of joy and care, 

Like troops of sea-birds flitting by, 
Whitening and darkening through the air 

But creatures of another sky ! 

To see gay maskers tread the floor, 
When the heart’s music is no more— 
To be the ice upon the wave, 

While a hushed current flows beneat! 
Dark, mournful, powerless as the grav 
Which only to itself may breathe 

Sounds that no more to earth belong 
Such is their lot who live too long! 
And they have lived too long, who fine 

Their treasury of hope is spent— 
They gaze upon all human kind, 

Like letters on a monument, 
Repeating to the vacant air, 

That dust and hollowness are there 


BURNS’S MODE OF ASKING A FAVOUR. 


It seems to have been now, that Burns at last screwe: 
his courage to solicit the active interference in his bela! 
of the earl of Glencairn. The letter is abrief one. Burn- 
could ill endure this novel attitude, and he rushed at onc 
to his request. “TI wish,” said he, “to get into the excis 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. | without an encore, and sometimes hailed with a double, and, 


J am told your lordship will easily procure me the grant | 
from the commisioners ; and your lordship’s patronage and © a. a 
kindness, which have already rescued me from obscurity, : ‘ a, he : | shionable march of our elite corps of uniform militia, and 
wretchedness, and exile, embolden me to ask that interest. The Albion.—This weekly publication is now in itsseventh | the favourite air with the bands, as well as the constant spi- 
You have likewise put it in my power to save the little tieof Year; and although brought forward under circumstances rit-stirring music of the drawing-room. Miss Fisher, in per- 
home that sheltered an aged mother, two brothers, and which, in many respects, were quitc unpromising, yet such son, and in her style of acting, is approaching to Mrs. Jor- 
three sisters from destruction. There, my lord, you have has been the discreet and peteaverng course of its able) dan; and now that her age will induce her to give up some 
bound me over to the highest gratitude. My heart sinks editor—Dr. Bartlett—that it has acquired avery extended of her earlier characters, she is, we understand, preparing 
within me at the idea of applying to any other of the great circulation, and is highly and deservedly distinguished | herself for the higher and more avduous walks. Her per- 
who have honoured me with their countenance. | am ili among the literary and political journals of the day. Te son will not permit her successful appearance in many tragic 
qualified to dog the heels of greatness with the imperti- those who are unacquainted with its real character, we take parts; her forte is comedy, and in this, there can be no 
nence of solicitation; and tremble nearly as much at the the occasion to say, that it is truly what it should be, an doubt of her attaining a name as great as that of the ecle 
thought of the cold promise, as of the cold denial. English pewspaper. It is known that multitudes ol people brated actress whem she is said so mach to resemble te her 
from different parts of the united kingdom of Great Britain style of acting. Miss Fisher has succeeded in procur- 
CONSCIENCE, —many of whom —— the first respectability—now consti- ing admirers who will continue to admire her; and the 
tute an exceedingly valuable and useful portion of our own | constant good feeling which her public performances and 
From the “ Broken Vow,” one of a series of tales just population. In addition to which, it must be recollected, |) 6, exemplary deportment in private life has created, can 
published by Mrs. Caddick, we copy the following forcible that on our eastern and northern frontiers are extensive pro- | nor but tend to her improvement. The theatre is her cle 
description of that internal monitor, which is justly desig- vinces, which still preserve their loyalty to the parent state; ont—she appears to live in the characters which she pet 
nated as the umpire of the Deity: “ Conscience is the di- and that these provinces contain a numerous and enlight- | onores. and to be part and parce! of them: never more de 
vinest gift of God to man; it is that which ever speaks, if ened people. Yielding, therefore, strict allegiance to the lighted than when delighting her audience. It is matter of 
man would listen, of an omnipresent Deity. It is not the) British crown, by the authority and laws of which they are regret that she has not yet appeared this season; but we are 
thunder-peal, nor the flashing lightning; it is not the raging governed, it will at once be seew that all orders, regulations, assured, that in the course of a short time, the arrangements 
of the ocean storm, nor the terrific fury of a tornado, nor and decrees, emanating from the great head, must have a0 | 64). Park will permit her again to take her station 
the fiery boiling of the lava from its mountain furnace; itis immediate and deeply interesting bearing on the distant | 
none of these that speak terror to the heart of man, but the members. Not only so, but those indissoluble ligaments of 
spirit within him that says these are the avenging forms of blood, kindred, and interest, which connect every human 
an offended God. Conscience! it is the consciousness, deep- being through every stage of life, must have a powertul in- 
ly uplanted in the soul, of the existence, of the unescapa- || fluence on all those whose original attachments remain un- 
ble presence of a Superior Being ; and its upbraidings are | broken. A periodical, theretore, which brings to the door 
the torments, the self-abasement, and the confusion of one | of every man in a cheap form, a connected and judicious 
who knows himself to be standing before a justly offended | detail of events, with the instructions constantly issuing to 
judge. Let a man have sickness, and sorrow, and scorn, numerous civil and military officers, is certainly calculated | 
and shame of face, and poverty, and exile—every evil that to awaken the feelings and touch the private concerns of | W4S once a little boy,” are her best songs. As an epere 
can be poured aut of the vials of wrath upon suffering hu- every person subject to their control and direction. All|) singer, she is deservedly a favourite; and, with an effective 
manity, and he may bear all with patience, save the horrors, these objects are accomplished by the well-conducted ga-| operate company, which we hope soon to see organised at 
the undying horrors of a reproving couscience,”’ | zette above named. In its political complexion, it is strict- | th Bowery, will prove a valuable auxiliary 
ly national; in its moral tendency eminently pure, and || 
CHIT-CHAT. ‘in its literary character not surpassed by any other within 
; our knowledge. And what is greatly to the credit of its 
AN UNSAFE BET.—A gentleman, on seeing a placard con-) ned caitor and proprietor, nothing like a meddlesome | 


—s vg - ee ne of he eoveras , - a — jor impertinent interference is ever shown with the political | 

run on the day of the regatta, amongst which was one || | 
— . || concerns of our country. i Ps : _ 

called “Death,” observed to his friend, “1 certainly should | y || ticles, from the pen of its editor, James S. Wallace, esq. a 


not like to bet on Death.”’ “ Why not?” said his companion. | Some oe anes enpenmes cou eee propriety of | young gentleman of acknowledged talents. 
Because,” replied he, “Death comes at the latter end.” || publishing such a journal as the Albion in the United States; | : 
’ , . 
A scoLpING wirr.—A man who hed a scolding wife, sumed the management of a theatre. He opened the Chat 


| but we believe farther reflection on its utility aud general | 

bei illing t = hee Gillies othe oilill anne bbl tendency, would remove those doubts. From frequent bh . , 

ne ing willing to excuse h uli gs, e Pp || conversations with intelligent English gentlemen, and with am on Monday last with a good company and fair prospect 
give some account of her habits and character, said she), : 


z - || our own citizens who have travelled in Great Britair, we|) Captain Symmes.—We learn from the True American, 
was pretty well in general, only subject, at times, to a break- | : oe . = : : 
' < th th j are fully persuaded that an American gazette, got up in a) that Captain Symmes is confined to his bed, of a fever, 
— in 7 ae Ss ; i caeacinielt acetic Still similar way in London, and managed with equal ability || which is fast impairing his little remaining strength, at 
cose agg ee athe epee 6 ; A |, and skill, would be liberally supported. We auticipate | Titus’ Mills, in the vicinity of Trenton. We are induced 
been evinced in England to know the real author of “A : : : . , ' ‘ 
Marri in Hizh Life;” “but, fr ci { delicac to- || Me day when the cxperiment will be made, nur do we ‘to give this notice, that those so inclined, may contribute 
Marriage in Bligh Miley Dut, lrom motives of Celicacy So | entertain a doubt that it would lead to beneficial results to | to his temporal welfare. Asa child of misfortune, and a 
wards the party whose history forms the subject of the : : : . 
werk. the secret of authorship cannot,” says the John Bull both countries. };man of science, poor Symmes has a claim ou his country 
yt rs ‘og ili "i ‘ ari men, which, it is hoped, will not pass unheeded. 
be divulged even to royalty itself. | Miss Clara Fisher —This young lady has now passed @ | sass . 
ANOTHER NEW PLAY.—Miss Joanna Baillie, who has | year amongst us, sustaining a greater variety of characters | : rt 
been ranked with the first of living dramatists, has just pub- | jn the drama than any other performer, male or female, of ) ech} ; — rm A e 
lished another play, entitled “The Bride,” which has been’ any age. When it is recollected that she came to us with a = we th — a - et Fag = one, —- Henry White 
pronounced, by the British critics, to be her best produc- high name for precocious and extraordinary talents, and eS oe ooh dove. toe mas te R eiCeseee De. William 
tion. The scene is in the gorgeous east. | that in lieu of tiring, she has received and deserved the ap- | F. Piatt to Mrs. Caroline J. Kempton, widow of the late 
Lavy or THE LaKe.—Sir Walter Scott's poem of the | pellation of an “ enduring favourite,” it suggests the idea | Captain N.S. Kempton 
Lady of the Lake has been translated into the Bohemian | of examining the causes that have influenced us in accord- | By the Kev. Mr. Wheelock, Mr. Samucl Coverley, jun 


ae 7. : : : c oe : as mn | of Boston, to Miss Jane C. Clark. 
anguage, and published at Prague ing this degree of favour. Added to a perfect knowledge On the 1th inst. by the Rev. W. Stafford, Mr. John R 


Lire oF co.umpus.—Among other works recently trans- of the business of the stage, Miss Fisher has manifested a} Robinson to Miss Patience C. Renyan 
lated into the German language, Washington Irving’s Life streagth of mind in felicitous conception of her author, that} On the 13th inst by the Rev. C.J. Doughty, Mr. Richard 
of Columbus is noticed in the English papers. in every piece has had no small influence in eliciting the) Dunn to Miss Anna Maria Wetmore. 

Green EyEs.—Principal Gordon, of the Scot's college, plaudits of the audience. Her readings are unusually ac- | On the 11th inst. by the Rev, Mr, Cone, Mr. John Dally 


at Paris . vec od im tte Ome = ,, curate, her memory without fault, her ease and self-posses- | © Miss Clementina Holmes. ™ : 
at Paris, has recorded in his travels, that there was not a > y , F On Sunday evening, July 27, by the Rev. Vr. Levings 


luman eye to be seen at Orkuey, that was not sea-green. sion unsurpassed, her archness in some characters unequal- | Mr. Henry Mabee to Miss Sarah Birlilse, all of this city 
IMPORTANT TO RATS AND Mick !—A London journal com- led, except by her naivete in others. Always in high spirits | _— - -_— ; 
\wunicates the important and interesting imtelligence that herself, she unparts them largely to her audience; appa- , DIED, 
white cats with blue eyes are always deaf! rently unconscious of all before her, she is minutely atten-|| On the 10th inst. A. H. Lawrence, esq. aged 58 years 
TyROLESE MELODIES.—The second volume of these popu- tive to al] around her, and never forgets the character she On the 9th inst. Mr. Moses Leon, aged 53 years 
assunes. Her Mowbrays and her Clari, though as opposite | ©” the 9th inst. Mrs. Catharine Dilford, aged 92 years 
On the 12th inst. Mrs, Ann Whytlaw, aged 68 years 
= “fli OR On the 12th inst. M. C. G. Fontaine, aged 70 years 
chased an estate near Florence for twenty thonsand pounds, | Whether she is ey fitted for the tender and moving se On the 15th inst. Mrs. Jane Noe, aged 68 years. 
dents of the pathetic, or the roguish and frolicsome gam-|} Qn the 12th inst. Ann Beach, daughter of the Rev. Theo 
PRG bols of the comic scene. The truth is, they are both sub- || mas Lyell, aged 18 years 
AN OBLIGING EPISTLE. ject to her talent, and it is only when she assumes the bus- | At Hilisdale, N. ¥. On the 6th inst. after a short illness 
sir—to avoid all proceedings unpleasant; , Kin that admiration cools; yet even in Shylock and Rich- — sang ae her friends, Mies Elisa M. Tuthill, ot 
wae i what is due; ard, she has putation for te , | ae ety, aged SS yours. 
I beg you 1 my at is due ae A et her reputation for canent eT **" | The city inspector reports the deaths of ove hundred aud 
t you do you'll oblige me at present : my mind. Her songs will never tire, The Bon- | wwenty-seveu persons during the past week, fifty-four o 
tf you do not, | must oblige you! nets of Blue,” originally introduced by her, and never sung whom were under the age of five years ‘. 


in many instances, received with a triple salvo, is now the fa- 





Mrs. Knight.—The engagement of this lady is another 
proof of the desire of Mr. Gilfert to gratify the public par 
|tiality for musical entertainments. The rich and powerful 
voice of Mrs. Knight, her distinct articulation, and feeling 
manner, are her chief claims to celebrity, She has more 
melody of tone than science in her art; and more of 
strength than embellishment in her execution. “ Comin’ 
| thro’ the rye,”’ “ The dashing white sergeant,” and “ Love 


Another Pcriodical.—A new weekly journal, devoted to 
the fine arts, literature, and drama, entitled the Opera Glass 
has recently been commenced in this city. It is handsome 
ly printed on fine medium paper, and with a neat brevie: 
type. The first number is entirely made up of original a: 


Mr. Cooper.—This veteran tragedian has once more as 








lar melodies has appeared in London. 
Mapame rasta.—This distinguished female has pur- 85 Characters can be, have divided the opinion of critics, as to | 
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COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE. 


MODERATO 


If a body meet a 


a 
has her lad-die, 


Nane, they say, 


SUNG BY MRS. KNIGHT. 
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Ifa body meet a body 
Comin’ fra the town, 

If a body kiss a body, 
Need a body frown? 

Ev’ry lassie has her laddie, 
Nane, they say, ha’ 1; 
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But a’ the lads they smile at me 
When comin’ through the rye. 
Amang the train there is a swain, 
The lad I loe sae well, 
But whar’s his hame, or what’s his name 
I dinna choose to tell 


lf a body meet a body 
Comin’ through the glea 

If a body kiss a body, 
Need the world a’ ken? 

Ika Jenny has her Jockey 
Nane, they say, ha’ I, 


~ —_— 


cry? Ev'ry lassie 


rye. A- mang the train there 


choose to 








But all the lads they smile on me ; 
Then what the waur am I? 

Amang the train there is a swain, 
The youth I loe sae well, 

But whar’s his hame, or what's his name 
I dinna choose to tell 





THE GRAVE OF A POETESS. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Extrinsic interest bas lately attached to the fine 
scenery of Woedstock, near Kilkenny, on account 
of its | been the last residence of the author 
of Psyche. Mer grave is one of many in the church- 
yard of the village. The river rans smoothly by 
The ruins of an ancient abbey, that bave been par 
tlally converted into a church, reverently throw their 
mantle of tender shadow over it.-T'ales by the O [lara 
Family. 

I sroon beside thy lowly grave ; 

Spring-odours breathed around 
And music in the river-wave, 
Passed with a lulling sound. 


All happy things that love the sun 
In the bright air glanced by, 

And a glad murmur seemed to run 
Through the soft azure sky 


Fresh leaves were on the ivy-bough 
That fringed the ruins near; 

Young voices were abroad—but thou 
Their sweetness couldst not hear. 


And mornful grew my heart for thee 
Thou in whose woman’s mind 

The ray that brightens earth and sea 
The light of song was shrined. 


Mournful, that thou wert slumbering low 
With a dread curtain drawn 

Between thee and the golden glow 
Of this world’s vernal dawn, 


Parted from all the song and bloom 
Thou would’st have loved so well, 

To thee the sunshine round thy tomb 
Was but a broken spell. 


The bird, the insect on the wing, 
In their bright reekless play, 
Might feel the flush and life of spring 
And thou wert passed away ' 


But then, c’en then, a nobles thought 
O’er my vain sadness came ; 

Th’ immortal spirit woke, and wrought 
Within my thrilling frame 


Surely, on lovelier things, I said, 
Thou must have looked e’er now, 
Than all that round our pathway shed 

Odours and hues below. 
The shadows of the tomb are here, 
Yet beautiful is earth ! 


No haunting dream hath birth? 

Here a vain love to passing flowers 
Thou gav’st—but where thou art 

The sway is not with changeful hours, 
There love and death must part 

Thou hast left sorrow in thy song, 
A voice not loud, but deep! 

The glorious bowers .of earth among, 
How often didst thou weep | 

Where could’st thou fix on mortal ground 
Thy tender thoughts and high? 

Now peace the woman’s heart hath found, 
And joy the poet's eye. 


A MONARCH’S DEATH-BED. 
BY THE SAMF 
The Emperor Albert, of Hapsburgh, who was as 
sassinated by his nephew, afterwards called John 
the Parricide, was left to die by the way-side, and 
2 only supported in his last moments by a female pea- 
} sant, who happened to be passing. 
A monarch on his death-bed lay— 
Did censers waft perfume, 
And soft lamps pour their silvery ray, 
Through his proud chamber's gloom ’ 
He lay upon a greensward bed, 
Beneath a darkening sky— 
; A lone tree waving o'er his head 
} A swift stream rolling by 
{ Had he then fallen as warriors fall, 
; Where spear strikes fire with spear 
2 Was there a banner for his pall 
: A buckler for his bier? 
3 
N 
: 





Not so—nor cloven shields nor helms 
Had strewn the bloody sod, 

Where he, the helpless lord of realms, 
Yielded his sou! to God ' 


What seest thou, then, where no dim fear, 


And princely vassals nigh ’ 

And priests, the crucifix to rear 
Before the glazing eye’ 

A peasant girl, that royal head 
Upon her boson laid, 

And, shrinking not for woman's dread 
The tace of death surveyed 

Alone she sat :—from hill and wood 
Red sank the mournful sun ; 

Fast gushed the fount of noble blood 
Treason its worst had done ! 

With her long hair she vainly pressed 
The wounds, to staunch their tide— 

Unknown, on that meek, humble breast, 
Imperial Albert died ! 
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SONG. 

g Oh! weep not, though I now am dveomed 
A season to depart, 

Since passion, warm and unconsumed 
Is graven on my heart; 

Although to wander be my lot, 
Unchanged I'll ever be: 

Oh! I would give—what would | not 
For one sweet look from thee! 

} And thou wilt stray at evening, where 
Together we have strayed, 

To breathe the summer's scented air, 
Beneath the beechen shade ; 

And as thy memory turns the while 

2 To pleasures long gone by, 

Muse thou upon them with a smite— 
But give to me a sigh! 

To live, deprived of all we love 
A grievous thought appears ; 

Clouds unilluminated float above 
The wilderness of years! 

But earthly seasons quickly fly, 
Then why shouldst thou deplere 

The star that rules our destiny 
Shall bid us part no more! 





Woman's spell is virtue's tic 


Were there no friends with words of cheer, % 


STANZAS. 
Farewell, my gentle harp, farewel! 
Thy task shall soon be done, 
And she who loved thy lonely spel! 
Shall like its tones be gone. 
Gone to the bed where mortal pain 
Pursues the weary heart in vain 
I shed no tears—light passes by 
The pang that melts in tears: 
The stricken bosom that can sigh 
No mortal arrow bears. 
When comes the heart's true agony 
The lip is hushed, and calm the eys 
And mine has come, no more I weep 
No longer passion’s slave, 
My sleep must be th’ unwaking sleep 
My bed must be the grave 
Through my wild brain no more shall mov 
Or hope, or fear, or joy, or love 
LINES BY VOLTAIRE. 
TO LADY HERVEY. 
Lady, would you know the passion 
You have kindled in my breast 
Trifling is the inclination 
That by words can be expressed 
In my silence see the lover: 
True love is by silence know! 
In my eyes you'll best discover 
All the power of your own 
MELANCHOLY. 
Mother sage of self-dominion, 
Firm thy steps, O Melancholy ! 
The strongest plume in wisdom’s pinio: 
Is the memory of past folly. Corentmat 
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